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The rising hills, the slopes, 

of statistics 

Ue before us. 

the steep climb 

of everything, going up, 

up, as we all 

go down. 

In the next century 

or the one beyond that, 

they say, 

are vaUeys, pastures, 

we can meet there in peace 

if we make it. 

To climb these coming crests 
one word to you, to 
you and your children: 

stay together 
learn the flowers 
go light 
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welcome to the first issue of 'go light: thoughts on primal 
parenting and the wild child.' after years of searching for a zine 
that considered the Impact western civilization has on children i 
dedded to just go ahead and make It myself, two years and three 
unfinished attempts later, here It is. 
1 have always felt that the dynamics of children are too often 
overlooked whenever critiques of modem society are advanced, 
this is troubling as it is these very children after all v/ho stand to 
Inherit this earth after we all wither and become compost, it has 
been said that the first victim of patriarchy was the reverence 
held for a womyn's capacity for childbirth, envy replaced esteem. 

- control began to be exerted over wimmins "reproductive rights", 

- and newborns were judged and interacted with according to 
criteria reflecting a standardized society, the consequences of 
this disequilibrium can ixe-seen in youngsters throughout our 
culture today. 

this issue is merely an introduction to some basic topics v4iich 1 
hope will encourage further exploration into the myriad of areas 
that concern westenf youth. 



upcoming issue themes will likely be: gam^ (early fall) 
de/un/homeschoollng (winter), childbirth (spring), gatherina- 

XK'^S ^"^^'■^^^^"•^^o^theJ^^xtiKar^ 
mid-July so send in your suggestions for native games cause if i 

can't have fun i don't want to be a part of your rS^. 



COLTSFOOT 

TussUx^o farfara 

Flowers bristly, with numerous yellow rays in layers; stalks 
with reddish scales. The large basal leaves appear after the 
flowers. 6-18 in. (15-45 cm). Where found: Waste ground. 
South to Ohio, Penn., and N.J. Flowers: March-June. 
Use: Candy (cough drops), cough syrup, tea, seasoning (salt). 
An excellent cough syrup or hard candy (cough drop) can b« 
made by boihng the fresh leaves and adding sugar to the re- 
sultant extract. When making hard candy, add 2 cups of sugar 
for every cup of extract and boil until the rich syrup forms a 

hard ball when dropped in cold water. The dried leaves can be ^V fl " — ^ l\ .jwn^ 

steeped to make a fragrant tea, or burned and the residue used 
__as a saltUke seasoninR. Spring-Summbr 





Primal Parenting 

When the voices of children are heard on the green. 
And laughfn^ Is heard on the hiU, 
My heart is at rest within my breast. 
And everything else is stitL 

- William Blake 



During the past few years, growing interest in alternatives to 
civilized life has provided the opportunity to introduce and build on the 
critiques of civilization itself: patriarchy, domestication, alienation, 
industrialization, etc. Yet there has been relatively little focus on how 
the imposition of civilization affects children and the various realms of 
the parent-child relationship (childbirth, rearing, education, family 
structure... to name a few). Primal parenting attempts to continue a 
dialogue on what exactly is missing and how it can be reclaimed. 

If one wishes to address the "totality" it is best to begin at the 
beginning - hystorically spealcing this generally falls under various 
theories: agriculture, symbolic language, patriarchy, surplus. However, 
if one desires to study the affects it has on a personal level then again 
the best place to begin is at the beginning - birth. Within the setting of 
modem medicine (i.e. western science) a fetus is exposed to the 
civilizing process even before it has a chance to resist. Setting aside for 
a moment the fact that millions of pregnant wimmin within this society 
consume super-sized quantities of fast/ junk/preserved foods, breathe 
toxic air, and have no daily direct contact with nature, the eartiest 
assault upon an un-domesticated humyn being takes place within the 
walled compound of a hospital. 

The unmediated experience of a primitive childbirth has been 
replaced by an authoritarian and controlled delivery. Thousands of 
years of traditional midwifery have been repressed by a cmsade of 
patriarchal doctors. Healing herbs that spring forth out of the earth 
have been long-forgotten after generations of synthetic pharmaceutical 
chemicals. The spontaneous dance of leaves, symphony of songbirds, ■ 
and chaotic celebration of life that awaited our ancestors' children for 
millions of years has succumbed to flourescent lighting, sterile metal, 
and machines that go "ping." The voices of the masked strangers sound 
unfamiliar to the newborn, they are not tlie voices of the grandmothers 
and sisters of the trilae who sat around the campfire singing praise to 
the unborn. ., . __. 
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recommended reading... 
(this is only a partial list of hnikH llial miiciitti iniKlil f "»'' <»>" \n\rrr^\ R nib*oqnoiU Uilliig <>! 
radical books for children will be Icalurcd In Ihc i»exl iwiw^ lr« 1 tirc Ui hcim) in miy 

rcoammencbtions or reviews) 

books: 

continuum concept - jean Uedloff 

99% of our hystory has "prepared" us to expect a wild uncivilized environment, 

virfien a child is bom into a civilized world s/he experiences trauma via 

patriarchy, mediatkm, domestication, industrialization, etc, 

mv name is chellis - chellis glendinning a a language ol der than words - derrick 

Jensen 

authors' personal accounts of child abuse and it's relation to the civilizing 

process and tiie dominant culture 

diaper freel - ingrid bauer 

how to raise your young' un with out diapers, could be effectively summed-up in 

a pamphlet, but worth reading anyway. 

growing young - ashley montague t 

modem adults are merely deformed children... 

Ishma^. mv ishmacU story of b - danlel quinn 

a clever v«y of introducing a critique of civilization to those v4>o wouldn't 

otherwise attempt such blasphemy 

games of the north american Indians -Stewart cullin 

the most comprehensive collection of native games and toys available 

foxfirg book of aopalachian tovs and games - smith & page 

great coUectkm of old -thyme toys that can be easily made of local, organic 

material 

botany in a day - thomas j, elpel 

one of the best books introducing botany to a Jiovice or youth. Must have 

modem school mo>rement - paul avrich 

in-depth account of the fransisco ferrer-inspired anarchist/ libertarian school, 

it's origins, faculty, and ultimate disbanding 

fiwnchUdtg^uli- edited by John middieton 

"studies in the anthropology of education" various authors' reports of 

educatkMi within indigenous communities covering the Tikopia, Chaga, Hopi, 

Wogeo, Papago, Mende, and Silwa among others 

torn brovm*s field guide to nature and survival for children - torn brown 

focuses on teaching respect for nature through various survival skills and games 

sharing nature with children i & 2 - Joseph comell 

dozens of activities designed to encourage direct experience with the natural 

worid. arranged-according to concepts, place, numbers, age, etc. 

women as mothers - sheila kitzinger 

cross<ultural examination of "motherhood** with fascinating detail of 

reproduction, birth, ritual and technology 

Magazines: 

Primitive Archer wv«v. primitivearcher.com 

Wilderness Way wvw.wwmag.net 

Bulletin of Primitive Technologv www.primitive.org 

Feral Forager www.wildroots.org 

Weeping Willow www.coalitionaga1nstcivilization.org . 

jeclaim/Rewiid www.rewild.org ^ vvww. re-pressed:btfa3ir 

Jf www.greenanarchy.org ^v,, 

if www.blackandgreen.org ^ 60 
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No longer does the child suckle upon it*s mothers breast while 
she gathers nuts and berries carefully describing each plants use. Nor 
does the child stalk quietly behind watching, observing the nature of 
the hunt. The thrust of western civilization tore directly into these 
settings to ensure an orderiy row of students memorizing facts about 
Thomas Jefferson and not the leaf patterns of caraway. Mass-produced 
preserved cafeteria food does not nourish the child like tasting the 
flesh of a roasted, wild pheasant. Each day the children live for recess, 
a brief interval whereby they can briefly catch a glimpse of what has 
been taken from them. 

The family structure is reordered into a pattern predesignated 
by the techno-industrial social structure as well. The authoritarian 
patriarchal model of society is reflected in the male-dominated nuclear 
family. Independence and autonomy in the child, once cultivated and 
encouraged by members of the tribe, are subdued and forbidden 
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resulting in generations of confused and despondent adolescents who 
grow into distressed and alienated adults. 

If we desire to create a new wortd, a rejuvenated world ■ full of 
impulsive celebrations of life and death - then we need not only 
address race or class or gender but age as well. And begin teaching 
future generations the ways of the old. (Reintroducing children to 
edible plants, primitive skills, earth-based celebrations, unschooling, 
medicinal plants, building shelters, dancing, huntings planting, singing, 
gathering, laughing - it's all desperately needed. Hopefully we can use 
concepts or critiques like ''primal parenting" (not Primal Parent Ism) to 
reevaluate native, tribal, primitive, land-based, aboriginal, and 
indigenous, ways of parenting, and slowly work to heal our own civilized 
wcHinds in order to reestablish a culture of vibrant, feral humyns 
dancing and singing alongside spirited, uncivilized children. Eating 
berries and laughing. 
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"The unfiltered, unpolluted air, the flicker of wild birds, real 
sunshine and rain, mud to be tasted and tree bark to grasp, the 
sounds of wind and water — all these are not vague and 
pleasant amenities for the infant, but the stuff out of which its 
second grounding, even while in its mother's arms, has begun' 
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Jamestown founder William Strachey reported tbat some 
Powhatan Indians placed tiny live snakes in theit earlobes. 
Kaj Biricet-Smith 'Primitive Man and His Way* 





ABOVE: Dogs are so valuable to the Jivaros that, when this puppy's mother was killed by 
ajaguar, an Indian mother took it to nurse along with her own baby. __ 



I haven't seen a mountain lion since that evening, but the 
oqpmence remains shining in my memory. I want my children 
to have the opportunity for tiiat kind of experience. I want my 
friends to have it. I want our enemies to have it - they need it 
mc^t. And someday, possibly, one of our children's children 
will discover how to get close enough to that mountain lion to 
shake paws with it, to embrace and caress it, maybe even teach 
it somettyng, and to learn what the lion has to teach us. - 
Edward Abbey Treedom and Wilderness, Wilderness nnd 
Freedom' 
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ust last year I came across somethiiig 
eighteenth-centuiy exploro- Samuel Heame» the first vMte 
man to explore northern Canada. He described Indian 
children playing with wolf pups. The children would paint the 
piqjs' faces with vermilion or red ocher, and. when they were 
done playing with them, return them unhurt to the den. 
Neither the paps nor the aduh wolves seemed to mind at all.*^ 
Derrick Jensen *Enemy of the State: Intoview with John 
Zerzan' 
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Teaching Primitive 
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Skills to Children 




A Place to Begin 

Text & Photos By Wanda Z DeWaard 



"We had many curious wild pets. There were young foxes, 
bears, wolves, raccoons, &wns» buf&lo calves and birds of all 
kinds, tamed by various bo)^. My p^ were different at 
different times, but X particular^ remember one. I one had a 
grizzly bear for a pet and so far as he and I were concerned, 
our relations were charming and very close. But 1 hardly know 
whether he made more enemies for me or I for him. It was his 
habit to treat every boy unmercifully vMo injwed me. He was 
despis^ for his conduct in my interest ^id I was hated on 
account of his interfCTence." - Hakadah (SiouxVCharles 
Eastman 'Indian Boyhood* 
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Whenever we leam information or skills that tmly 
feed a certain excitement or fire within us, K is only natural 
to want to share. The give-away is a natural way to be and 
very much a part of being in a community of like-minded 
people. 

of us have 
some form of contact with 
young people and we can 
never be totally aware of 
the impact that we are hav- 
ing. As guardians, feduca- 
tors, or counselors, it 
seems important to offer 
ttiem experiences that con- 
nect them with life and with 
the Earth. We want to en- 
courage them to grow, to 
enjoy, to share and to find 
a purpose for their lives, 
Children, being very aware 
creatures, will copy what 
we actually do rather than 
what we try to tell them. 
Therefore, primitive skills 
provide the perfect, hands- 
on activities that keep 

young people interested, exerted and involved without ever 
realizing what or how much they are actually learning. Teach- 
ing these skills will open up a lifetime of opportunity to the 
children while pushing the limits of our own skills. 

Sharing the knowledge and primitive skills of in- 
digenous people with children can teach them their true 
connection to the Earth and give them a sense of place that 
is based on reality. It can encourage them to slow down 
and concentrate on a task in a world that seems to value 
speed. The focus on detail and craftsmanship, while pro- 
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ducing unique-personal tools and skills is a nice alternative 
to a modern society that seems to value mass production, 
cutting corners, uniformity and quantity. Primitive activities 
can encourage a deep level of setf-awareness, an aware- 
ness of personal interests, talents and tendencies which 
create a strong desire to continue to leam throughout life. 
And, sharing with our children brings us closer to their world, 
their perspectives, feelings, and needs by creating a sense 
of kinship between generations in a world where commu- 
nity seems non-existent and unimportant. The entire pro- , 
cess of sharing, practicing and learning will show our young 
people that they truly do have choice and are perfectly ca- 
pable individuals in a world with overwhelming problems 
where even adults cannot seem to cope. Primitive skills 
can be a window into a true sense of freedom based on 
knowledge, ability and personal integrity. This would truly 
be a gift to our own children and to generations to come. 

Our role as teachers of 
primitive skills is to offer 
opportunity. The real 
teachers are the Earth, 
the natural materials pro- 
vided on the landscape, 
the skills and life Itself. So 
don't wait until you con- 
sider yourself an "expert" 
before you begin to share 
with the children in your 
life. It is not necessary to 
have all of the answers or 
to master all of the skills. 
The most Important thing 
is to just get out into na- 
ture with them and to be- 
gin to share what we do 
know. As new Interests or 
needs are recognized, we 
can research and plan. 
When teaching primitive stalls, we are merely guides. We 
may have many skills and ideas to share but we cannot 
force anyone to learn what we have learned. The children 
may choose to leam or not. Each child will learn what is 
needed in his or her own way. Our role as adults is to guide, 
to encourage, to offer opportunities and to keep children 
safe. We must be consistent, patient and aware. We must 
share our feelings and our dreams. We want to show the 
children what is possible and how to head in that direction. 
Think about the way indigenous people shared with their 
children, by living, doing and being. 





from 'In the Absence of the Sacred' by Jerry A^nder 
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THE AMERICANIZATION OF 
INDIAN GOVERNMENTS 

The United States had a big headache. We wanted to get at the gold, 
coal, oil, copper, tin, minerals, and land. Wc wanted to work things out 
with the Indians but it was difficult to deal with nations that had no central 
authorities, no one to make binding decisions for the whole population. It 
was hard to find out where all the people met and who was in charge. Who 
could sign on the dotted line? These governments, such as they were, were 
so very slow, and they operated by "natural laws" that were immutable; 
and they viewed the land as Being or Spirit, never to be sold or bartered. 
It was clear the situation needed to change^ and we set out to do that in a 
variety of ways. It began with the cl 



ren* 






Step I. Removal of the Children 

The United States undertook the forced removal of Indian children from 
their families, and placed them in distant boarding schools, for "the benefit 
of the Indians." Wc argued that this would help the children break away 
from boundaries of a culture that diminished the children's ability and 
deiirg to partake in American society. In each part of die country, the policy 
was executed in slightly different ways. Among the Hopi, tt began in the 
1880S when the cavalry moved the kids to BIA schools at Kcams CanyoOi 
Arizona. There the Hopi children were forbidden to speak the Hopi lan- 
guage, to wear Hopi clothes, or to keep their tradidonal long-haired styles* 
They were given English names to replace their Hopi names and ail Hopi 
customs were oudaw^. Ail Hopi children were required to undergo re- 
ligious indoctrination, much of it by Mormons. (Mormonism is now the 
dominant religion among the "progressive" [non-traditional] Hopi.) 

Mormonism teaches, among other things, that dark skin is a punish^ 
ment from God. The Boo^ of Motmon says, ". . . after they [the Indians] 
had dwindled in unbelief, rficy became a dark, and loathsome, and a filthy 
people, full of idleness and all manner of abominations." If Indians accept 

the Mormon church, however, ". . many generations shall not pass aw 
among dicm, save they shall be a white and delightsome people." in otb 
words, accept Mormonism and you start turning white. 

When Hopi parents resisted sending their kids to schools, the cava! 
tore the children from their parents' arms and then arrested the prcn 
This policy continued into the 1930s. 

The forced separation of Indian children from dieir parents was ve 
successful from the United Sutes' point of view. It created a whole ge 
eration of Indians trained to hate their Indian-ness, and indoctrinah 
them with American religious, social, and economic values. These ck 
dren were the Indians the United States would later reward wid» "trib 
leadership.'' 
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Pnmttive sktfis are a great focus and introduction 
to the world of primitfve technology. These skills can brino 
to the children's attention so many other skills and specialtv 
areas. In many programs, 1 strive to offer the skills at desro 
nated tfmes with everyone in attendance. Then the rest of 
our day is spent on all the interesting variations and options 

offered in related ar- 
eas such as hide tan- 
ning, clothing, raw- 
hide work, rock and 
bone working, flint- 
knapping, instru- 
ments, pottery, bas- 
ketry, weaving and 
variations on all of 
these. 

What you will 
have with a primitive 
skills program with 
children is a nice 
blending of environ- 
mental education, 
recreational skills, 
kinship and Earth 
philosophy all mixed 
with a lot of fun. The 
effects on the chil- 

... _ involvec are far reaching. We live in a fasTpa"^ ™'^r 

k\f T^ ^ ^ ^ '^^ ^" ^'"^- Nor do we often aoDreciate 

Items are used and disposed ot. Think of what we ran ^ 
courage by getting children involved with the bTsirskr 
using their imaginations while creating useful oW^te ,r™ 
/ natural raw materials. What delight To watch Xouort 
young people be willing to wori. hard, to take thoTe to 

xt^l °' ^'*^' *"^ ^'^ """"9^ '° "y again T«^« 
tead todlrecl contact with the natural landsc^e while team 

ing what matenals to collect and where, how to hanrestS. 

and app,ec,a,e them. TTiis can lead to a concern to* te 

tarth a personal commitment to make thoughtful chofces 

Bi one's Itfe regarding the impact on the natu,a?wor dT^S 

a*crn1^2'l'' '"" "^ "■ '^'^- ^ '"-»» -^" 
ana can bring or a commrtment to lifelong leamina a eel- 

Sierchiir°':^'",°* "•^■^""'"s '^^^ ^^ 

aaivit es, children develop a sense of kinship, a sense of 

slr^to crea^TT'^ "' '^'^'^- " "^ "^^bte that this d^ 
rr A,^!, t™^ "".'^"™ community will cany overto dally 
jfe^g^Pgg|vesk.lls lead our children to an increased 
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Safe use of tools as taught 
at Family Camp. 
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Here are some simple guidelines to consider 

when sharing with children either 

individually or in groups: 

Just be yourself - A child is quick to recognize con- 
trived behaviors or lessons. Don't pretend to be some- 
thing or someone other than who you really are. Don't 
depend on anyone else for credibility. It is okay to ad- 
mit that you do not know or have not done something. 
Let's get rid of the "expert" or "authority" syndrome 
that we all seem to buy into. Let's not lead our chil- 
dren into a life of searching for the expert or the proper 
authority when all of the answers they really need are 
right out there on the landscape and right within their 
own hearts. It seems much more productive to show 
the young people real skills, real possibilities and how 
each of us as an individual has explored or developed 
them. 

Believe in what you are doing and eiyoy it or don't 
couitider sharing it 

Prepare and plan as much as possible so that you 
can be spontaneous and flexible - Practice skills and 
learn as much as your time allows. Make apian so that 
you have a sense of direcUon but be ready to modify 
the plan when responding to the children and the situ- 
ation. All of your planning, learning and practice will 
allow you to continue in a playful, knowledgeable and 
skilled way. 

Offer what you have to share in an understanding 
and respectful way - The child will leam. Just open 
the way. Let him or her find it. Let things happen. 
Get yourself (ego) out of the way. In other words, get 
your plan started and then let go of what you want or 
prefer. It may not and probably will not go as you would 
hope but that's okay. You will not be able to control 
everydiing that happens even if you try. If any type of 
group will throw you, children will. Real learning takes 
place creatively and spontaneously so go with it and 
apply all of your knowledge, skill and energy as best 
you can. Eventually, all of what you had planned to 
share and even more will come out anyway. Teaching 
t>r sharinK 'S really like a circle. You are not working 
on ilir t IhUI or the Niiidciit v^ much as you are achjally 
wt.ikiiiK on yountcU. t>|>cnmR yourself up to teaching 
iiml Khuiiiift has ii ma^KiiA w«y itt \M\s\\i\\y, imd stretch- 
iiiR you H) lei gtt uiid i« give youi Iwsi Welcome it. 
Listen uiu! Icjuii, Ilic more you share with children, 
the more you will learn and it becomes a wonderful, 
powerful circle. It is a way of seeing and a way of 
life. 
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Simplicity is very important with children - They do 
not appreciate volumes of information, talk, details or the- 
atrics nice adults might. Young people are eager to do the 
skills especially if you are sincerely enthusiastic and en- 
couraging. Keep the explanations in simple terms and very 
short. Focus on concepts, patterns, feelings and actual ex- 
periences. Open up new ideas for the children but relate it 
to something they know or recognize. Spark their sense 
of wonder and magic. Encourage them to participate and 
to share their reactions along the way. Repeat the impor- 
tant items time and 
time again until the 
children seem to be 
familiar with them. 
Rather than talk about 
it^ do it Explain as 
you go, step by step, 
if more information 
seems needed. 
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When you teach any 
skill, be sure to do it 
exactly as you would 
do it in a real situa- 
tion - Make no excep- 
tions for any reason 
because the children 
will remember what 
they did, not what you 
told them. Children kwe 
are great imitators and 
they will repeat the skill exactly as you had them do it the 
very first time. A perfect example of this is when I was 
teaching survival shelters with a school group where there 
were rock walls throughout the woods where we were 
building. The area had been farm and pasture lands in 
previous years so the rocks were piled on the edges of 
what used to be the fields. Rather than take time to search 
for an alternative way to set up our main ridge pole, the 
rock wall in a level, protected place became pan of our 
shelter. The rest of the materials were gathered and con- 
structed. It was a good debris shelter and the children took 
turns sleeping in it over the next week or so. Some time 
later, when I letumed to the school to teach another les- 
son, we hiked out in a different direction. One of the chil- 
dren approached me to point out diat the woods we were 
currently in would be a perfect location for a debris shel- 
ter except that there was no rock wall around ! I wondered- 
how many of the children had gotten the impression that 
the shelter was only constructed of rock walls! 



Keep an that you share active and fun - This is where 
stones, games and songs are so useful. Native peuph- vr. y 
often had songs and stories to go with tlu- v.i„uus ^U\k 
that they wished to share with their yount, JK'..,.|r Sli„w 
the children that learning can be citjoynhlr, Wfi,-,! (.Iim 
ning your ses.sions, searcli for storirs il„ii linn^ H.r nkill 
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to life. Songs can provide a rhythm and a tempo for getting 
the task done. Games are useful for teaching skills and con- 
cepts without ever having to say much at all. 

Trust that the children will learn much more from your 
example and behavior than you will ever know - Always 
remind yourself that your role is to provide an opportunity 
to leam and that is ail. It may seem nothing is being accom- 
plished that you had intended either with the whole group 
or, more often with a certain individual. It's okay. You're 

_ ___ planting seeds that may 

not sprout for a long 
time and whose fruit 
you may never see. If 
you believe in what you 
are sharing, then it does 
not matter. Watch the 
children closely, notice 
their behavior, moods, 
interests, talents and en- 
courage each individual 
Listen to them for they 
have much wisdom to 
share with you. 



The only guidelines or 
rules you need to pro- 
vide for children are 
ones that provide for 
the health, safety and 
a sense of community 
for all - All guidelines should be open to negotiation and 
discussion. Children need to feel included in creating their 
own living and learning situations. They can be far more 
perceptive than most adults suspect and the guidelines they 
create themselves will be more effective than anything you 
could have designed or attempted to impose. So, be careful 
not to have any more guidelines than are necessary and to 
include the children in the estabhshment of these rules from 
the very beginning of your time together. Present an initial 
set of rules. Everyone involved, adults and children alike, 
must discuss, change and agree to each and every rule be- 
fore proceeding. They might even add one or two. Then, be 
firm and consistent when following these guidelines. If, dur- ■ 
ing the time-that you have together, a certain mie is not work- 
ing, it is important to take the time to discuss it and rework it 
until it is useful for everyone. 

After each session with children, take a few quiet mo- 
ments to process what happened - Consider what seemed 
(o really work for you. What did you like about what you 
did? What would you do differently the next time? Brain- 
storm a list of personal insights or lessons to cherish. Be 
grateful for having had the opportunity lo participate and 
contribute as you did. And in your heart, in your own way. 
honor each child and how he or she participated and con- 
tributed to the situation. .^ 
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Ifrom 'Fiddleheads and AiUjaar^lossomsN 

by Catherine Derevitzky 
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Who's in Control? 

The Unhappy Consequences of Being Child-Centered 

byJeanUedloff 
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Parent one must understand the needs of the chfld and be willing 
and able to satisfy them. Without such competencies gcnitors 
often, only too often, conditimi their children in the bad habits in 
vi-hich their own genitors conditioned them. It is in this manner 
that the cycle of "childish" behavior is perpetuated from genera- 
tion to generation. And because "bad" behavior in children is 
\videspTead, what is more "natural" than to suppose that chil- 
dren are naturally depraved creatures? Such a view of the child 
is by DO means restricted to the layperson. In an address deliv- 
ered in 1922, and reprinted in his book The Roots of Crime in 
1970, the doyen of English psychoanalysts, Dr. Edward Glover, 
wrote of the newborn in these engaging terms: 

Exiffcssing these technical discoveries in social terms we can say 
that the perfectly normal infant is almost completely egocentric, 
greedy, dirty, violent in temper, destructive in habit, profoundly 
sexual in purpose, aggrandizing in attitude, devoid of all but the most 
primitive reality sense, without conscience of moral feeling, whose 
attitude to society (as represented by the family) is opportunist, 
inconsiderate, domineering and sadistic. And when we come to con- 
sider the criminal type labeled psychopathic it will be apparent that 
many of these characteristics can under certain circumstances per- 
sist into adult life. In feci, judged by adult social standards the nor- 
mal baby is for all practical purposes a bom criminal. 

At the close of the lecture in which these profound observa- 
tions were deUvered to the world, Dr. Glover tells us, the lady 
occupying the chair, Mrs. St. Loe Strachey, a magistiate, pro- 
tested, " 'But, doctor, the dear babies! How could you say such 
awfijl things about them?' " No doubt, in his superior wisdom, 
Dr. Glover smiled benignly, and held his peace, for he does not 
tell us whether he made any reply. 

I do not know whether there are any psychoanalysts today 
who would subscribe to such extreme views, but to some degree 
most people even today hold very unsound views concerning the 
nature of the newborn. The truth is that by far the most over- 
whelming weight of the evidence of many years of research by 
literally thousands of investigators all points to the fact that the 
child is bom with all its drives oriented in the direction of growth 
and fiiiailment in health and harmony. And, once again, by 
health I mean the ability to love, to work, to play, and to think 
soundly. It is the frustration of the chfld's needs by his incompe- 
tent socializers that is (Mincipally responsible for the behavior 
attributed to innate depravity. 

In nonliterate societies "bad" behavior in children is rare. It 
has often been remarked by anthropologists who have lived 
amtmg such peoples that one seldom even hears a baby cry, or 
observes one sucking its thumb, or indulging in aggressive be- 
havior or other forms of conduct we designate "bad." The rea- 
son for this is that children in such societies receive a great deal 
of love. Babies and small children are seldom out of the arms of 
others, and even young children delight in playing with smaller 
children and caring for them, carrying them with them wherever 
they go. Thumbs do not have to be sucked because the breast is 
always available, and aggressive behavior fails to establish itself 
because it is neither provoked not perceived as such, but is 
treated rather as an occasion for fun; therefore the child receives 
no training in aggression. 
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The thesis of this book is that, as a consequence of the unique 
evolutionary history of our species, we are designed to fulfill the 
bountiful promise of the child; to grow and develop as children, 
rather than into the kind of adults we have been taught to believe 
we ought to become. By this it is not intended to mean that we 
are programmed to remain arrested at childhood stages of devel- 
opment, but that we arc, by every confirmable measure, de- 
signed to continue, throuj^ut our lives, to grow and develop in 
the tmits so conspicuously exhibited by the child. 

It should, perhaps, be made clear here that in using the term 
* 'designed'* there is no intention to imply or suggest a '"De* 
Signer" or "Great Purpose," but rather a pattern of human 
potentialities that are poiymorphously educable, the result of 
evolutionary processes, clearly directed toward optimum healthy 
development* 

The child, as a growing concern, pleasurably strives to realize 
itself Growth is the principal criterion by which we distinguish 
the living from the nonliving. But whereas in all other sentient 
organisms growth is at certain stages of development arrested, 
humans, with relatively few exceptions within the species, are 
capable of growth, behavioral and spiritual, to the end of their 
days. The word "spiritual" is here and throughout this book 
employed not in any religious sense, but as referring to that 
combination of qualities that make up the person's attitudes of 
mind toward himself and to the world about him. This is the 
secular ''spirit" of the person and is unrelated to whether or not 
he subscribes to any religious system. It is— the need to love 
others and to be loved; the qualities of curiosity, inquisitivenesSt 
thirst for knowledge; the need to learn; imagination, cre^ivity; 
openmindedness, experimental-raindcdness; the sense of humor, 
playfulness, joy, the optimism, honesty, resilience, and compas- 
sionate inteUigencc— that constitute the spirit of the child. One 
sees this spirit in action among many so-called **primitiVc" 
peoples, who, interestingly enough, have often been called 
•'children of nature," not infrequently with unconcealed admira* 
tion. It is probable that it was the preservation of this aeotenous 
spirit throughout the five million or so years of human evolution 
that contributed in a major way to the survival of our species. In 
other w ords, the spirit of the child is, in the profoundest sense, 

the spirit of humanity, an adaptive trait of the greatest bio- 
logical value. It is the omnipotentiality of the child that is so 
impressive. 

It is remarkable bow often we speak admiringly of an adult as 
having "the curiosity of a child," or of "the childlike quality" of 
a genius or other excelling person, or mention those in whom we 
simply take delight for "the child in them." I am not speaking of 
those qualities we visit upon the child and to which we pejora- 
tively refer as ''childish," for most of those allegedly chOdish 
traits, such as whining, crying^ temper tantrums, and the rest» 
are conditioned in children by the adults whose charges they are. 
It has been said that humans are the only examples of iso-pound 
nonlinear servomechanisms that can be wholly rei»XK)uced by 
unskilled labor. In other words, there are many genitors. but few 
parents. To be a gcnitor all one needs is to be fertile; to be a 
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relieved to discover that Barbfe's 
outfit! are '*made and sewn of 
the finest reai fabrics**, Hmmm, 
Interestingly enough, my partner 
actually worked for Mattel at one 
point and her jobs was to stack 
toys that had been recalled due 
to safiety hazards. Why did she 
stack them? Well because they 
were being shipped to other 
countries wftfrless^ stringent 
safety regulations. Yes, only-the 
"finest" from Mattel. Lastly 'Is It 
Worth it?' examines the $2.60 
price tag for the zlne which some 
consider way too expensive, but 
she (obviously) considers it worth 
It. I side with the first group. I 
can only recommend 'Zuzu and 
the BabyXIatcher' to tjse as 
kindling for thecaropfire after 
taking your youngsters for a wild 
edible hike. 
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Parents are cautioned In 
•Dangeroustyie' of potentially 
lethal accessories (warning: 
ponytall holders worn as 
bracelets could cut off 

circulation to your child's 
hand) 

'Sleep' is a very offensive 
segment about putting Zuzu to 
bed (after she plays with her CD- 
ROM of course). My favorite tine 
in the whole zlne Is her 
nationalization for weaning Zuzu 
at 6 months: "^Randy & I decided 
she was actualty too 
uncomfortable ¥f\th a belly full 
of milk to actually sleep well.** 
Wow. If only those tens of 
thousands of children who go to 
bed hungry every night knew how 
lucky they are, for they will be 
getting some very sound sleep. 
Later when Zuzu was resisting 
being put In a cage... er, crib... 
they decfded to employ the "^cry 
it out method**, Jmd for tbose 
who wonder w^can't children 
sleep close to their 
parents/family like we've been 

doing for millennia? WeU 

according to her you are living in 

'^mzarro World!** 'Playing witb 

Dolls' fc a long polemic basically 

telling everyone to lay-off Barbie 

('cause after all she has been a 

judge, policewoman, military 

officer, astronaut, and... wait for 

it... a presidential candidate. ^^^^^^ 

whewJi). and that the debate plantains 

over her unrealistic proportions p^'^^o spp- 

1e nnlnMAcc wIumi ^>Ar»««».^ *- ^^' "omely plants. FJowera greenish white, tiny; in 1 
IS pOinaeSS Wnen compared to alender heads atop s leafleas fltctn. Leaves in basal rose 

Groovy Gfrt, Diva^StarZ, or BratZ^"*' Salad, cooked green, chop and add to salads, or boi 

/fntle U^MA«iu«u- .•«.u4.»^ ..^11 J ^^'^^ ™"'' ""^ ^^^ ^'th butter. Collect Common Plan 

q0«5;J10Wgyer^reaQerSWlUt?e tmvea while very young; they soon become too stringy to 

Earlt SPRmo (Common P.); Spring-Summer (Seamdt 
SEASIDE PLANTAIN, P. juncoides. A coastal species 
narrow [Itih), fleshy leaves, 2-8 in. (5-20 cm). Where foi 
Shores, cEffs. Coast south to N.J. Flowers: June-Sept. 
COMMON PLANTAIN, P. major. The familiar lawn w 
Leaves broad, ovate, heavily ribbed, with troughlike sti 
Flowerhead long, very tight. 6-18 in. (15-45 cm). Wl 
fonndr Lawns. Throughout. Flowers: June-Oct. 
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despite extremely limited 
resources and a harsh, barren 
climate. But traditional values 
of conservation, cooperation, 
and compassion were replaced 
with consumerism, 
competition, and intolerance 
as the juggernaut of 
•^development" emerged 
forcing modernity and 
standardization upon their land 
and community. 60 min. 

zines 

(one night a gpod friend of mine 
said "Here-go" and dropped a 
large bag in my tap. inside was 
dozens of parenting zines from 
years of coUecting. so 1 decided to 
just reach in and pull out a couple 
at random and review ttiose for 
each Issue) 

Viva La Atoma 'The Radical 
Parenting ^ine' ■ Issue one, 
spring 2QQ3. Coming out of 
Seattle, this zine is laden wtth 
a little of everything. 'Diary of 
a Revolutionary Mill^maid' 
chronicles her morning routine 
( "8:00: Make toast and Juice 
for Toddler. Let the cat out"). 
Althoi^h many can relate to 
the juggling of responsibilities, , 
I find nothing "revolutionary" 
about letting the baby '^wotch 
the BeMles Yellow^bmarine 
video fn hopes of getting 
another half -hour sleep. " 
Disturbing. 'Placenta Projects' 
Is a step above, recounting the 
burial of her placenta, in a 
flowerbed as weH as some 
placenta art ideas and aJ)1Lot_ 
information on eating the 
placenta and^it's nutritional 
benefits. *YoMama's4Aatemal 
FeminisLAgenda' is a seven 



point platform by Ariel Gore 
which hsktpped after reading 
"We haw a good system with 
bad managers^, VxOe^Jtun for. 
office. " She clearly is not 
familiar with the system by 
which we collectively co- 
existed for millenniums. 
There's a list of 'Radical 
Learning Resources' which 
contains some great titles on 
homeschooling, unschooling, 
and deschooling. Many of which 
will be featured In our 
upcoming *Pr1mal Unschooling' 
issue. 'Traditional Midwives a 
Massage' provides a thumbnail 
history of midwife traditions 
from around the global. Also, a 
personal account of hearing Ina 
May Gaskin speak. This was 
perhaps my favorite part. Ina 
May kicks ass and is not afraid 
to stand-up to the patriarchal 
doctor bureaucracy in defence 
of womyn midwifes. Couple 
pages on Guerilla Gardening 
that are of interest. Add in a 
few pieces on health care, 
vegan recipes, Rachel Corrle, 
birth stories, reviews and 
events and you've got a pretty 
decent zine. Geared more 
toward the "hip mama** crowd 
and, not counting the piece on 
Guerilla Gardening, devoid of 
any ecological context which is 
more vital to our children's 
future than electronic music 
and yoga. 

Zu7U and the Baby Catcher 
'Midwife AAeets Motherhood' . 
No.3, 03/03/03. 'Tlie Fashion 
Issue" Begins with a report on 
midwife outfits, followed by 
'Zuzu's Guide to Fashion* 
{"anything with Elmo on it"). 
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Quest for the Faradawn by 
Richard Ford - Considered 
somewhat of a forgotten 
classic, it is now thinning to 
gain more attention. Located 
in the Silver Wood, all of the 
animals co-exist peacefully 
with only the destruction of 
man to fear. The elders speak 
of a prophecy whereby a child 
will appear to save the 
remaining wild places. When 
an infant is abandoned in the 
forest he is raised by a badger 
and later sets out to fulfill the 
prophecy with the help of all 
his animal friends and his only i 
humyn ally, Beth. Commonly 
compared favorably to the 
work of Tolkien, Ford's fantasy 
holds it's own and is a 
fascinating saga of man's role 
in nature (sustainable balance 
vs. industrial destruction). The 
intriguing "Author's Note" at 
the end is worth the price 
alone. [0] 

Video 

Four Families - Margaret 
Mead, b&w, 1960. AAargaret 
sits down and walks us through 
a typical evening with a family 
in India, France, Japan, and 
Canada. To help compare and 
contrast, the families all 
(loosely) share the same 
common elements: agrarian 
families, working-class, with 
one infant and two or more 
older siblings. The film focuses 
on the children's position and 
roles in their respective 
cultures, as well as the 
mother's responsibility to 
them. Each segment consist of 
customs, bathing, ritual, 
playtime, eating, chores, and 



continues up until bedtime. 
The footage I found most 
fascinating was the different 
interactions between the older 
siblir^ and the baby; 

sometimes envious, 
sometimes passive, sometimes 
loving. (An interesting side- 
note 1 learned: In Japan on 
Winter Solstice, lemons are 
added to the bath water to 
symbolize the Sun). 60 min. 

Nlai: The Story of a IKung 
Woman - Joh^ Marshall, 
color, 1980. In this moving 
documentary NJai reflects on 
all of the changes that have 
occurred during the 30 years 
since she was last intenflewed 
by the film-makers. The first 
half of the film, shot in the 
I950's, follows the young Nlai 
along^with her tribe the 
Ju/wasi IKung who were then 
still practicing foraging and 
hunting, relatively untouched 
by the outside world. This is 
contrasted with the more 
recent footage detailing- the 
encroachment of western 
civilization (via missionaries, 
militarization, etc.) and the 
devastating consequences that 
inevitably follow. The first 
time I ever watched this my 
eyes swelled with tears of 
rage and mourning. 

Ancient Futures: Learning 
from Ladakh - International 
Society for Ecology and 
Culture. Nestled high up 
among the western Himalayas, 
the people of Ladakh have 
managed to preserve a 
sustainable culture for 
thousands of generations 
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'Kids are born with a bridge between worid-time and dream-time and they wander 
back and forth over it at will, don't they? And you never know which end of the i 
bridge they're standing on, do you? You just gotta be willing to stand with them at '. 
the dream-time end of that bridge instead of jerking them over into worid-time and 
then burning the bridge behind them on the presumption that facts will save your 
butt. Have they? No, and they're not gonna. It takes a change of heart and that 
only happens at the dream-time end of the bridge." -Utah Phillips 
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"dream" the bioregion where 
the child is and the animals 
place in It. Amazing 
illustrations with ^^vid colors 
exploding off the page. 
[Y] 



Tritcks, Scats, and Signs (Fun 
with Nature Take-Along 
Guides) by Linda Garrow - 

Another topic you don't come 
across too often in children's 
book: scats and tracks. 
Although this t>ook is short (a 
little over 30 pages) it contains 
tracking information on 17 
animals, dtvided into three 
sections: forest, field, and 
pond. Each page consists of a 
brief summary of the animal's 
behavior, scat, and track. Also 
included are a few activities to 
encourage the reader to learn 
more about their habitat. My 
only complaint is thekt the 

Information is much too short 
and sometimes only partial 
descriptions are given teaving 
the book feeting somewhat 
incomplete. A nice way to 
inspire (very) young readers to 
get out and start tracking. \f\ 

=^ ... ^ -^ 

Forest Child by Marni McGee • 
When a little boy becomes lost 
in the forest the animals refuse 
to help him because he's a 
human. He panics In the dark, 
unfamiliar vrildemess and runs 
away until he comes across a 
rabbit caught in a trap. After 
letting it out, all the animals of 
the forest appear to give 
thanks to the boy, Eagle'gives 
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him guidance, bears show him 
honey and berries, rabbit 
makes a bed of moss, wolf 
watches over him, etc. Though 
when we bought this we were 
vegetarians, I have discovered 
the story now provides an 
excellent opportunity to 
explain to my son good vs. bad 
trapping/hunting [Y] 



A Journey to New York: From 
the Heart of the Himalayas by 
Helena Norberg-Hodge • Comic 
book style that addresses the 
rare issue of westernization 
and cultural preservation. 
When a tourist trekking the 
Himalayas offers Rigzin a job in 
New York, he jumps at the 
opportunity. Rigzin is initially 
impressed with the city until 
he misses his bus stop and ends 
up in a lower-class 
neighborhood where he 
witnesses poverty, despair, 
drug dealing, and theft 
firsthand. He begins to 
question the concept of 
"progress" and when he 
discovers that he is working for 
a pesticide company he returns 
home to educate the people of 
Ladakh on the truths of 
irfdustrialteation and 
modernization. Available from 
the (nt'l Society for Ecology 
and Culture vAvw.isec.org.uk 
[M] (for art excerpt of Norberg- 
Hodsie's outstanding book 
^Ancient Futures' see pg.yj) 




reviews 

note: since we can't include 
excerpts or pictures from 
every book, we've decided to 
include loose a^e sroupings to 
help parents if they decide to 
locate a booli listed, and on 
account of their being so much 
overlaps we*ll just say Yfor 
young'un, M for middle'unst 
and for older*uns and leave 
it at that. 

books 

Outdoor Survival Handbook 
for Kids by Willy Wh1tef«ather 
- Wowt One of the few outdoor 
guides Tve seen written 
specifically for youngsters. I 
had to pick this up and I'm glad 
1 did. This guidebook is geared 
more toward older kids, but is 
silly enough to be enjoyed by 
all. Basically everything is 
covered here: Shelter (snow 
cave/lean-to's/wind pits). 
Food (finding water in the 
desert/how to determine if a 
plant is edible) Animals 
(observation/which are 
poisonous/ dealing with 
mosquitos) Fire (collecting 
tinder/starting with and 
without a bow) [see pg.HS], 
General (first aid, telling time, 
safety), as well as a little 
history on the Cherokees! 
Although there are a few 
puzzling moments ("save your 
plastic bags from the grocery") 
overall it's a great resource to 
help kids to learn survival 
skills. [0] 




Salamander Room by Anne 
Mazer - Wonderful story 
(recommended by Derrick 
Jensen) of a child who brings a 
salamander to live inside his 
house, but realizes his room 
doesn't have what the 
salamander needs to survive. 
So the child then sets out to 
^'re-wild" his room, bringing in 
bits of grass here, pieces of 
wood there, water and insects 
and so forth, until all that 
remains is a lone bed in the 
middle of a wild jungle. My 
son's personal favorltel [Y] 

Fiddleheads and Mustard 
Blossoms by Catherine 
Derevitzky - In this 
remarkable book furry little 
creatures introduce children to 
edible plants, foraging, and 
preparation. Focusing on plants 
of the forest and meadows of 
northeastern Turtle Island, the 
book is divided into sections 
(greens, berries, mushrooms, 
,etc) covering around forty 
plants altogether. Delightful 
illustrations with hand-written 
text (see pg.l94 make this 
hard-to-find book definitely 
worth tracking down. [M] 



Animal Dreaming by Paul 
Morin - while camped 
alongside ancient rock 
paintings a young child is told a 
Dreamtlme story by an 
Aboriginal elder. While other 
animals are Involved in a 
massive fight, the kangaroo, 
turtle, and emu calmly 
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'Growing Up as a Fore' 
-E. Richard Sorensoii 



Untouched by the outside world, they 
had lived for thousands of years in 
isolated mountains and valleys deep 
in the interior of Papua New Guinea. 
They had no cloth, no metal, no 
money, no idea that their homeland 
was an island— or that what sur- 
rounded it was salt water. Yet the 
Fore (for'ay) people had developed 
remarkable and sophisticated ap- 
proaches to human relations, and their 
child-rearing practices gave their 
young unusual freedom to explore. 
Successful as hunter- gatherers and 
as subsistence gardeners, they also 
had great adaptability, which brought 
rapid accomrhodation with the out- 
side world after their lands were 
opened up. 

It was alone that I first visited the 
Fore in 1963— a day's walk from a 
recently built, airstrip. I stayed six 
months. Perplexed and fascinated, I 
returned six times in the next ten 
years, eventually spending a year and 
a half living with them in their 
. hamlets. , 

Theirs was a way of life different 
from anything I had seen or heard 
about before. There were no chiefs, 
patriarchs, priests, medicine men or 
the like. A striking personal freedom 
was enjoyed even by the very young, 
who could move about at will and be 
where or with whom they liked. In- 
fants rarely cried, and they played 

confidently with knives, axes, and 
fire. Conflict between old and young 
did not arise; there was no "genera- 
tion gap." 



ClQse, constant body contact, as between 
this baby and older girl, creates security in 
Fore children. 

Older children enjoyed deferring to 
the interests and desires of the 
younger, and sibling rivalry was vir- 
tually undetectable. A responsive 
sixth sense seemed to attune the Fore 
hamlet mates to each other's inter- 
ests and needs. They did not have to 
directly ask, inveigle, bargain or 
speak out for what they needed or 
wanted. Subtle, even fleeting expres- 
sions of interest, desire, and discom- 
fort; were quickly read and helpfully 
acted on by one's associates. This 
spontaneous urge to share food, af- 
fection, work, trust, tools and plea- 
sure was the social cement that held 
the Fore hamlets together. It was a 
pleasant way of life, for one could 

always be with those with whom one 
got along well. 
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Ranging and planting, sharing ana 
living, the Fore diverged and ex- 
panded through high virgin lands in a 
pioneer region. They hunted out their 
gardens, tilled them while they 
lasted, then hunted again. Moving 
ever away from lands peopled and 
used they had a self-contained life 
with its own special ways. 

The underlying ecological condi- 
tions were like those that must have 
encompassed the world before agri- 
culture set its imprint so broadly. 
Abutting the Fore was virtually un- 
limited virgin land, and they had food 
plants they could introduce into it 
Like hunter-gatherers they sought 
their sources of sustenance first in 
one locale and then another, across 
an extended range, following oppor- 
tunities provided by a providential 
nature. But like agriculturalists they 
concentrated their effort and atten- 
tion more narrowly on selected sites 
of production, on their gardens. They 
were both seekers and producers. A 
pioneer people in a pioneer land, they 
ranged freely into a vast territory, but 
they planted to live. 

Cooperative groups formed ham- 
lets and gardened together. When the 
fertihty of a garden declined, they 
abandoned it. Grass sprung up to 
cover these abandoned sites of earlier 
cultivation, and, as the Fore moved 
■ on to other parts of the forest, they 
left uninhabited grasslands to mark 
their passage. 

The traditional hamlets were 
small, with a rather fluid system of 
social relations. A single large men's 
house provided shelter for 10 to 20 
men and boys and their visiting 
friends. The several smaller women's 
houses each normally sheltered two 
married women, their unmarried 

a) 



daughters and their sons up to about 
sue years of age. Formal kinship 
bonds were less important than 
friendship was. Fraternal "gangs" of 
youths formed the hamlets; their 
"clubhouses" were the men's houses. 

During the day the gardens became 
the center of life. Hamlets were virtu- 
aUy deserted as friends, relatives and 
children went to one or more garden 
plots to mingle their social, economic 
and erotic pursuits in a pleasant and 
emotionatiy filled Gestait of garden 
life. The boys and unmarried youths 
preferred to explore and hunt in the 
outlying lands, but they also passed 
through and tarried in the gardens 




Uarning to be a toddler, a Fore baby takes 
^ first experimental steps. No one urges 
nim on. 
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fiom 'Sharing Nature with Children'!^ Joseph Cornell 
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Daily activities were not sched- 
uled. No one made demands, and the 
land was bountiful. Not surprisingly 
the line between work and play was 
never clear. The transmission of the 
Fore behavioral pattern to the young 
began in early infancy during a period 
of unceasing human physical contact. 
The effect of being constantly "in 
touch" with hamlet mates and their 
daily life seemed to start a process 
which proceeded by degrees: close 
rapport, involvement in regular activ- 
ity, ability to handle seemingly dan- 
gerous implements safely, and re- 
sponsible freedom to pursue individ- 
ual interests at will without danger. 
While very young, infants re- 
mained in almost continuous bodily 
contact with their mother, her house 
mates or her gardening associates. At 
first, mothers' laps were the center of 
activity, and infants occupied them- 
selves there by nursing, sleeping and 
playing with theirown bodies or those 
of their caretakers. They werenotput 
aside for the sake of other activities, 
as when food was being prepared or 
I heavy loads were being carried. Re- 
maining in close, uninterrupted physi- 
cal contact with those around them, 
their basic needs such as rest, nour' 
ishment, stimulation and security 
were continuously satisfied without 
I obstacle. 

By being physically in touch from 
their earliest days, Fore youngsters 
learned to communicate needs, 
desires and feelings through a body 
language o f touch and response that 

deveiope/^ before speech, "m^ 
opened the door to a much closer 
rapport with those around them than 
otherwise would have been possible, 
^jj^e^jJJjjgatej^otheF^ 



I ,f '"f^^ ^emeTandTheShS 
that bound groups together througl 
[spontaneous, responsive sharin g. 

As the infant's awareness ir 
creased, his interests broadened t 
the things his mother and other care 
takers did and to the objects an 
matenais they used. Then thes 
youngsters began crawling out to ex 
plore things that attracted their at 
tention. By the time they were tod 
dlmg, their interests continually too) 
them on short sorties to nearby ob 
jects and persons. As soon as the^ 
could walk well, the excursions ex 
tended to the entire hamlet and its 
gardens, and then beyond with othei 
children. Developing without inter- 
ference or supervision, this personal 
exploratory learning quest freely 
touched on whatever was around, 
even axes, knives, machetes, fire, and 
the like. When I first went to the Fore 
I was aghast. 

Eventually I discovered that this 
capabUity emerged naturally from 
Fore infant-handling practices in 
their milieu of close human physical 
proximity and tactile interaction. Be- 
cause touch and bodily contact lend 
themselves naturally to satisfying the 
basic needs of young children, an 
early kind of communicative experi- 
ence fostered cooperative interaction 
between infants and their caretakers, 
also kinesthetic contact with the ac- 
tivities at hand. This made it easy for 
them to Jeam the appropriate han- 
dlmg of the tools of life. 
^ The early pattern of exploratory 
activity included frequent return to 
one of the "mothers." Serving as 
home base, the bastion of security, a 
woman might" occasionally give the 
youngster a nodof encouragement, if 
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he glanced in her direction with un- 
certainty. Yet rarely did the women 
attempt to control or direct, nor did 
they participate in the child's quests 
or jaunts. 

As a result Fore children did not 
have to adjust to rule and schedule in 
order to find their place in life. They 
could pursue their interest.s and 
whims wherever they might lead and 

still be part of a richly responsive 
world of human touch which con- 
stantly provided sustenance, com- 
fort, diversion and security. 

Learning proceeded during the 
course of pursuing interests and ex- 
ploring. Constantly "in touch" with 
people who were busy with daily ac- 
tivities, the Fore young quickly 
learned the skills of life from ex- 
ample. Muscle tone, movement and 
mood were components of this learn- 
ing process; formal lessons and com- 
mands were not. Kinesthetic skills 
developed so quickly that infants 
were able to casually handle knives 
and similar objects before they could 
walk. 

Even after several visits I contin- 
ued to be surprised that the unsuper- 
vised Fore toddlers did not recklessly 
thrust themselves into unappreciated 
dangers, the way our own children 
tend to do. But then, why should 
they? From their earliest days, they 
enjoyed a benevolent sanctuary from 
which the world could be confidently 
viewed, tested and appreciated. This 
sanctuary remained ever available, 
but did not demand, restrain or im- 
pose. One could go and come at will 



In close harmony with their source 
of life, the Fore young were able 
confidently, not furtively, to extend 
their inquiry. They could widen their 
understanding as they chose. There 

was no need to play tricks or deceive 
in order to pursue life. 

Emerging from this early child- 
hood was a freely ranging young child 
rather in tune with his older and 
younger hamlet mates, disinclined to 
act out impulsively, and with a ca- 
pable appreciation of the properties of 
potentially dangerous objects. Such 
children could be permitted to move 
out on their own, unsupervised and 
unrestricted. They were safe. 

Such a pattern could persist in- 
definitely, re-creating itself in each 
new generation. However, hidden 
within the receptive character it pro- 
duced was an Achilles heel; it also 
permitted adoption of new practices, 
including child-handling practices, 
which did not act to perpetuate the 
pattern. In only one generation after 
Western contact, the cycle of Fore life 
was broken. 

Attuned as they were to individual 
pursuit of economic and social good, 
it did not take the Fore long to recog- 
nize the value of the new materials, 
practices and ideas that began to flow 
in. Indeed, change began almost im- 
mediately with efforts to obtain steel 
axes, salt, medicine and cloth. The 
Fore were quick to shed indigenous 
practices in favor of Western ex- 
ample. They rapidly altered their 
ways to adapt to Western law, 
government, religion, materials and 
trade. 
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Oolma's children refer to both Angchuk and Angdus as "abba," or 
"father," but any man old enough to be your fether can be addressed 
in this way. Dohna says she knows who the father of each chUd is. The 
eldest child belongs to Angchuk, she says, the youngest one to Ang- 
dus. "How do you know?" "I just know." Neither Angdus nor 
Angchuk is concerned about which child is his own: the children are 
cared for equally. 

Spending time with Dolma's family, I saw something of how chil- 
dren are brought up. Tht^ have continual physical contact with oth- 
ers, a factor xhzt plays an important role in their development. Dobna 
spent more time with little Angchuk, who was six months old, than 
anyone else did. All night he would sleep in her arms, able to feed 
whenever he wanted. In the daytime she would usually take him with 
her if she was working in the fields. But caring for the baby was not 
her job alone. Everyone looked after him. Someone was always there 
to kiss and cuddle hi m. M en and women alike adore little children, 
and even the teenage boys from next door were not embarrassed to 
be seen cooing over Uttle Angchuk or rocking him to sleep viith a 
lullaby: 

The traditional way of life allows mothers and children to remain 
together at all times. When villagers gather to discuss important is- 
sues, or at festivals and parties, children of all ages are always present 
Even at social gatherings that run late into the night with drinking, 
singing, dancing, and loud music, young children can be seen'running 
around, joining in the festivities until they simply drop oflF to sleep. 
No one tells them, "It's eight-thirty. You must be off to bed." 

I told Dohna how much time some babies in the West spend away 
from their mothers and how at night they might sleep in another 
room and be fed cow's milk from plastic bottles on a schedule rather 
than when they cry. She was horrified: "Please, atcbe Helena, when 
you have children, whatever you do, don't treat your baby Uke that. If 
you want a happy baby, do like we do." 
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Sometimes change was so rapid 
that many people seemed to be af- 
file ted by a kind of cultural shock. An 
anomie, even cultural amnesia, 
seemed to pervade some hamlets for 
a time. There were individuals who 
appeared temporarily to have lost 
memory of recent past events. Some 
Fore even forgot what type and style 
of traditional garments they had worn 
only a few years earlier, or that they 
had used stone axes and had eaten 
their dead close relatives. 

Remarkably open-minded, tne 
Fore so readily accepted refonnula- 
tion of identity and practice that sug- 
gestion or example by the new gov- 
ernment officers, missionaries and 
scientists could alter tribal affiliation, 
place names, conduct and hamlet 

style. When the first Australian patrol 
officer began to map the region in 
1957, an error in communication led 
him to refer to these people as the 
"Fore." Actually they had had no 
name for themselves and the word. 
Fore, was their name for a quite 
different group, the Awa, who spoke 
another language andlivedin another 
valley. They did not correct the patrol 
officer but adopted his usage. They 
all now refer to themselves as the 
Fore. Regional and even personal 
names changed just as readily. 

More than anything else, it was the 
completion of a steep, rough, always 
muddy Jeep road into the Fore lands 
that undermined the traditional life. 
Almost overnight their isolated re- 
gion was opened. Hamlets began to 
move down from their ridgetop sites 
in order to be nearer the road, con- 
solidating with others. 



The power of the road is hard to 
overestimate. It was a great artery 
where only restricted capillaries had 
existed before. And down this artery 
came a flood of new goods, new ideas 
and new people. This new road, often 
impassable even with four-wheel- 
drive vehicles, was perhaps the single 
most dramatic stroke wrought by the 
government. It was to the Fore an 
opening to a new world. As they 
began to use the road, they started to 
shed traditions evolved in the protec- 
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On the way to hunt birds, cuscus (t 
marsupial) or rats, Fore boys strid 
through a sweet-potato garden. 
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tive insularity of their mountain fast- 
ness, to adopt in their stead an 
emerging market culture. 

"Walkabout," nonexistent as an 
institution before contact, quickly 
became an accepted way of life. Fore 
boys began to roam hundreds of mites 
from their homeland in the quest for 
new experience, trade goods, jobs 
and money. Like the classic practice 



a few hundred dollars. A rush to 
.coffee ensued, and when the new 
.gardens became productive a few 
1 years later, the Fore income from 

coffee jumped to a quarterof a million 

dollars a year. The coffee revolution 

was established. 



of the Australian aborigine, this 
"walkabout" took one away from his 
home for periods of varying length. 
But unlike the Australian practice, it 
usually took the boys to jobs and 
schools rather than to a solitary life in 
traditionallands. Obviously it sprang 
from the earlier pattern of individual 
freedom to pursue personal interests 
and opportunity wherever it might 
lead. It was a new expression of the 
old Fore exploratory pattern. 

Some boys did not roam far, 
whereas others found ways to go to 
distantcities. The roaming boys often 
sought places where they might be 
.welcomed as visitors, workers or stu- 
dents for a while. Mission stations 
and schools, plantation work camps, 
and the servants' quarters of the 
European population became way- 
stations in the lives of the 
modernizing Fore boys. 

Some took jobs on coffee planta- 
tions. Impressed by the care and 
attention lavished on coffee by Euro- 
pean planters and by the money they 
saw paid to coffee growers, these 
young Fore workers returned home 
. with coffee beans to plant. 

Coffee grew well on the Fore hill- 

3, and in the mid-1960s, when the 
first sizable crop matured, Fore who 
previously had felt lucky to earn a few 
^Q^ jars found themselves able to earn 



'sides. 



At first the coffee was carried on |;i 
the backs of its growers (sometimes 
for several days) over steep, rough 
mountain trails to a place where it 
could be sold to a buyer with a jeep. 

I However, as more and more coffee 
was produced, the viUagers began to 
turn with efforts to planning and con- 
structing roads in association with 
neighboring villages. The newly buUt 
roads, m turn, stimulated further 
economic development and the open- 
ing of new trade stores throughout 
the region. 

Following European example, the 
segregated collective men's and 
women's houses were abandoned. 
Family houses were adopted. This 
changed the social and territorial 
arena for aU the young chUdren, who 
hitherto had been accustomed to liv- 
ing equally with many members of 
their hamlet. It gave them a narrower 
place to belong, and it made them 
more distinctly someone's chUdren 
Uncomfortable in the famUy houses 
boys who had grown up in a freer 
terntoiy began to gather in "boys' 
houses." away from the adult men 
who were now beginning to live in 
, family houses with their wives. Moth- 
^ ers began to wear blouses, altering 
^ ttie early freer access to the breast . 
,^ Episodes of infant and child frustra- # 
■•tion, not seen in traditional Fore'^*"^ 
^ hamlets, began to take place along 
^ with repeated incidenU of anger, 
^ withdrawal, aggressiveness and 
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last fell i had tiie honor of goii^ to hear derrick give a talk just 
down tiw road fiom my house, his writii^ is some of the most 
iu^Mraiional out diere, and i was especially excited because the 
children would have a chance to see him. i have always felt it is 
my duty to introduce the kids to their radical elders, the evening 
was ovawhehning. he speaks as passionately as he writes and i 
was able to witness him effortlessly defend his argument against 
attacks from all sides, i had dozens of questions i wanted to ask 
him, so wiien he began Q& A with die audience i naturally froze 
up and sat there silently, my partner, knowing my tendency to be 
reserved, urged me to stidc around and talk to him afterward, in 
order to overoMne my shyness she suggested that i choose just one 
question to ask. it would ttoefoie need to be what i personally 
feh was the most important question, after introducing myself and 

thanking him for his work i managed to mumble, "What advice do 
you have for paroits?" 

he fixed his stare on me, waiting till he had my complete 
attration, then smd simply... 

Teach them to say "No!" 

my head dropped and my eyes anxiously scanned the desk as i 
tried to absorb every detail of the moment derrick sat there 
patiendy. after a few seconds (it felt like a few hours) i looked 
back isp at him. he continued... 

And teach them to say "Yes!"" 
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wUdom/ ofthe^ elders 




So Western technology worked its 
rriagic on the Fore, its po>verful mate- 
rials and practices quickly shattering 
their isolated autonomy and life- 
style. It took only a fewyears from the 
time Western intruders built their 

first grass-thatched patrol station be- 
fore the Fore way of life they found 
was gone. 

Fortunately, enough of the Fore 
traditional ways were systematically 
documented on film to reveal how 
unique a flower of human creation 

they were. Like nothing else, film 
made itpossible to see the behavioral 
patterns of this way of life. The visual 
record, once made, captured data 
which was unnoticed and unantici- 
pated at the time of filming and which 
was simply impossible to study with- 
out such records. Difficult- to- spot 
subtle patterns and fleeting nuances 
of manner, mood and human rela- 
tions emerged by use of repeated 
reexamination of related incidents, 
sometimes by slow motion and 
stopped frame. Eventually the 
characteristic behavioral patterns of 
Fore life became clear, and an 
important aspect of human adaptive 
creation was revealed. 



One of the great tragedies of our 
modem time may be that most of 
these independent experiments in 
living are disappearing before we can 
discover the implication of their spe- 
cial expressions of human possibility. 
Ironically, the same technology re- 
sponsible for the worldwide cultural 
convergence has also provided the 
means by which we may capture de- 
tailed visual records of the yet re- 
maining independent cultures. The 
question is whether we will be able to 

seize this never-to-be repeated op- 
portunity. Soon it will be too late. Yet. 

obviously, increasing our under- 

standing of the behavioral repertoire 'S 
of humankind would strengthen our W 
ability to improve life in the world. •^• 




The Fore way of life was only one of 
the many natural experiments in liv- 
ing that have come into being through 
thousands of years of independent 
development in the world. The Fore 
way is now gone; those which remain 
are threatened. Under the impact of 
modern technology and commerce, 
the entire world is now rapidly be- 
coming one system. By the year 2000 
all the independent natural experi- 
ments that have come into being 
during the world's history will be /„ infancy. Fore children begin experi- 
merging in to a single worl d system, mental play with knives and other lethal 

objects. Sorenson never saw a child 
warned away or injured by them. 
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Pei-ttiaculture Education for Childi-en 



RobynMcCuidy 

The basis for how we see and respond 
to tfie world is fonned in earty childhood, 
if not before. Pemuiculture requires of us 
U) be able to obs^ve and experience inter- 
relationships, then to use this knowledge 
in designing integrated systems which 
foster a sustainable way oi life. If perma- 
culture education began in childhood, a 
consequence could be more balanced 
respcMisible adults to care for our planet 

In contemporary society education is 
fomalised rather than an integral part of 
daily tribal life. Thus it is necessary to 
set up "lessons" within the stiucbire (tf a . 
"school" so as to make peimaculture 
education available to all children. Al- 
though the permaculture perspective con- 
trasts with the segmented presentation of 
reality as taught in most schools, tiiere is 
a chance it can be widely mtioduced if a 
children's permaculture cumculum is {re- 
sented in a "professionid way" — along the 
lines of die ty^al cumculum formats. 
To be of lasting value for die child, 
such a curriculum needs to be taught as a 
"progressive spiral" duoughoul their 
school years, not briefly as a "unit" in 
grade 3. For instance, the dieme of 
"Patterns in Nature" would be built into 
every grade. 

For die last several years I have been 
designing a children's school and children's 
permaculture curriculum and teaching 
children in New Zealand (Aotearoa). As a 
certified Waldorf and traditional school 



teacher, I believe a well designed and 
tested permaculture curricultmi would be 
of great value preparing children (artd 
adults) for an^ abundant future. Other 
teaching friends hsvt done similar wt»k 
widun various secticms of die Aotearoan 
school system. Between us, we have been 
woildng up strategies for officially intro- 
ducing permaculture into our state schools 
as part of the new subject called "Agri- 
culture Across the Curriculum". These 
strategies may be equally relevant in U.S. 
schools <K dirough college). 

After nine mondis visiting'With U.S. 
teachers, reviewing the scant boc^ and 
pan4)hlets on chikfren and agriculture and 
gadiering up the several curricula avail- 
able, it does seem to me tfiat diere is a 
promising and unfilled niche here. There 
is a strong receptivity in the U.S. in 
many schook (e.g. Waldorf, Montessori, 
home schooling and public schools) to a 
children and nature/gaidening/agriculture 
apfwoach. Sdracd systems in many states 
already have school gardens and invdve 
parents in the work. PerhEq» we can 
move diis budding interest along by some 
conceited action. 

I have b^un a list of boc^ articles 
and magazines togedier widi brief reviews 
germane to a childien's "greenc ultuje". I 
would ^qipreciate hearing from you about 
the books you have found valuable, even 
illuminating, Of course review co|ries 
would be most valuable. 





COMMON WOOD-SORREL Leaves 

Oxalis montana Color pL 16 

A low, delicate, woodland flower. Lea,ves cloverlike with 3 
iDveraely heart-shaped leaflets that often fold along a central 
crease. Note eour taste. Petals white or pale pink with promi- 
nent pink veins. Colonial. 3-4 in. (7.5-10 cm). See also Yellow 
Wood-soirel, p. 72, and Violet Wood-sorrel, p. 104. Where 
found: Cool, moist, deciduous or evergreen woods. Canada, 
n. U.S.; in mta. to Tenn., N.C. Flowers: May-July. 
Use: Salad, cold drink. The fresh leaves are an excellent sour 
addition to salads. To make a refreshing drink, steep the leaves 
for 10 min. in hot water, chill, and sweeten. Rich in vitamin C. 
Warning: Excessive consumption over an extended period of 
time may inhibit the absorption of calcium by the body. 

Spring-Summer 
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laste. Just eating a plant once is not enouoh- eat » «««.. #« -'i "^^- 
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WILD STRAWBEKRIES 

Fragaria spp. 

Low plants similar to cultivated strawberries, but with smaller 
ftiut. Leaves long-stalked, with 3 coaraely-toothed leaflets. 
Flowere round-petaled, m flat clusters on a separate stalk from 
leaves. Colonial. 2 species shown. 

Use: Fresh or cooked fruit, jam, tea. Although the fmit m 
smaUer wild strawberries are much taatier than domestic vari- 
eties. Use hke cu tivated strawberrieR; pectin needed when 
making jam. The dried leaves make a pleasant tea. An extract 
oi the tresh leaves is rich in vitamin C. Sijmmfb 

WOOD STRAWBERRY, R vesca. Not as commof^ the 
following Bpecieg. Flowers and fruit smaUer, on stalks that 
usually rise adoue the leaves. Fruit more conical; seeds on 
nurface, 3-6 m. {7.5-16 cm). Where found: Moist. «cky 
woo.li,; npenmgs, Canada, n. U.S. south to Mo., Va. Flowers- 
Miiy Auk. 

COMMON HTIIAWHERRY^ F. uirginiana. Color pi, 10. 
M«iiv HIn k« w.tli (li.witm nnd fniit do not rise above leaves 

'J' """'• '"'^'f" '•r"f"->l'fr>l in pifs. 3-S in. (7 5-15 cm! 

WI.Hi« f„„,„l. nnl.b. .,i,,u 1.1.,. m. M.wl „f ourarea. Flow- 
■rsi A|mII .Mill* 

hit AM III KH V.m.iM -InMH. (I.liioklmi , |r«); vi.b, (Vult 

m.^N. -,,,, riih.i |.| It (lommon Mhi<.khnnv) 

IUh,.I,^i ,!«,, APw\m,im, mul 1.1... hU,n,im t..itn n . ...hi.!..* unmu 
"I l.it.klv .m hiUdv -I.M.I.^ wHU I h li.nrinln Mm. n DM 

Oil.. I'lIlK, |»||y. ,,.M .III),).. (..«, NMJH.I 

HhHiNit (lilinltlii.iiv ..I tN|, rtiiMMPii llnnvm, IimII) 
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Robyn McCunJy with chUdren at home at-fc 
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My mtention is to: !) assess wha 
'source* are available and identify the 
gaps; 2) approach perniacoltuie design 
ooufse graduates with a sensitivity for 
chUdren and education who have expertise 
m specific fields erf our curriculum wWch 
tre marginally or pooriy covered ...and ask 
oiem to wnte resource material (if this 
happens to be you, please do contact me!); 
1^"*** ^ developing curricula to a 
Mcfre of teachers willing to use it with 
their classes and give feedback before 
evwinral publication, and; 4) jMesent die 
revised curriculum in a bw cost booklet 
an* chm fonnat which will forin part of a 
senes of educational children's penna- 
culture books. 

Editor's note: When completed, the 
cfttiarenspermacuiture curnculum and 
resource lists will be offered initially 
^ through The Permng^ffttre Artivi.t 
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Native American Gardening: Stories, Projects and Recipes for Families' 

Michael J. Caduto & Joseph Bruchac 

Sunflower Houses & Roots, Shoots, Buckets & Boots - Sharon Lovejoy 

A Childrens Food Forest - Carolyn Nuttall 

Victory Garden Kids* Book - Marjorie Waters. ZT^f 

Muck& Magic - Jo Readman 

Children* s Gardening - Peter Please 

Kid's Gardenhig-^®'*^ Raftei^ 
Seedfolks - Paul Fleischmal^ 
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A prickly porcupine can stab on enemy with i!s 
30,000 quills, it doesn't need to run awoy fast, 
it waddles like a duck, and its tail drags on tiie ground. 
Ttie quills moke brush marks in the dusf or snow. 

When snow is deep, a porcupine just plows 
through, making a wavy ditch. 

Porcupines climb trees to get tender twigs, 
buds, or acorns. They drop ocorn shells and 
bitten-off branches under the tree, Son^e trees 
have huge bare spots where porcupines hove 
pulled off the bark and ealen it. 
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Porcupine scats 
are shaped iike 
peanuts or cashew nuts. 
They may be connected like 
a necklace. 
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f f oAv 'Tracks, Scats, and Signs' Linda Garrow 



'Tom Bfown's Held GAte to Nature and Survival for Children 



t EDIBLE PLANTS 

^One of the greatest considerations in determining whether to Instruct 

Schtidrcn about edible plants is to ascertain if the children are mature 

jjwienbu^. to identify edible plants. Ask yourself this question; "Would I 

fct-fstake my life on my ability to identify a plant species? Would 1 stake my 

^thildren's lives?" Essentially when you teach children about wild edible 

^ytents, that is exactly what you are doing— staking your children's lives 

J:bn' thdr ateHty to identify tiiose plants. Between the identificatton, 

jJ^iijbcctton, and preparation of plants, and so many poisonous lookT 

i^t,.:alikes the ta^ can become almost ovemihelming at times. Above all 

'l^^blher sklUs we teach dUldren, this is the most time-consuming, and the 

Minost dangerous. 1 strong urge you to take your time and make very 

isurc your children know exactly what they are doing. Make sure you 

\' know what you are doing. 

,, ;v The best way to start with vrfld edible plants is to make it a family 

'^^ecL Wild etUble plants are not learned overnight, but stowdy, over a 

I period of. weeks, months, and sometimes years. 1 suggest you first build 

Sbp your I^an* library, stocWng it with books on plant identification 

^guides. The Peterson Beld Guide Series is one of the best overall field 

4,1 , guide coUedions on the market, i^ Fie/d Guide to Edible Wl/d Plants of 

WBastemiand Central North America by Lee Peterson is an excellent 

Mgi^e!;^:be^ with. The book is well written and condders poisonous 

|l6bk^«akes. Tom Brown's Fieid Guide to Wild Edible and Medidnal 

'tPlants is written for tiie more advanced student, though it docs ^ve 

Bsome good redpes, and background information., 

^ Each flme you lake your chilcUen into the wild places make it a habit 

" to identity plants— any plants, edible or not This way your children 

bc^ to s^ the subtle differences in plant spedes. and to understand 

where certain plants grow, the vattous parts of the plants, and what they 

k)ok like in different seasons. You will find that your children vAQ enjc^ 

, Identifying ttie various wUdflowers at first, but then as their skill matures, 

^aD iJants will become interesting. It is not enough to just have your 

^children Mentity a plant, but have them spend some time observing it, 

where It is grown, how it changes with topography, and what it looks 

\ bke when it is young or old. It sometimes helps to have your children try 

"to draw. ttie plant from memory, as this tends to set the image of the 

•^"plant in ttie children's minds. 

' f As the children improve at identif^ng plants, it is time to start teach- 

^> I tag the vwld edible varieties. Take one plant at a time, positively identity 

l^^it, rampare it to any look-alikes, harvest it, ttien take it home and 

%^'' prepare it along witti your regular meal. The children must go through 

^ * tiie whole process from start to finish, identifying, collecting, preparing, 

' and eating. tWs way the children become farrJliar with the plant and its 
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WILD STRAWBERRIES 

Fragaria spp. 

Low plants similar to cultivated strawberries, but with amailer 

F?nl "^A '""g;^^^- "itb 3 coarsely-toothed leaflets. 

Flowera round-petaled. in flat clusters on a separate stalk from 

leaves. Coloraal. 2 species shown. 
, Uae: Fre^ or cooked fruit, jam. tea. Although the fruit is 
smaUer wild strawbemes are much tastier than domestic vari- 
eties. Use like cultivated strawberries; pectin needed when 
maJung jam. The dried leaves make a pleasant tea. An extract 
ot the fresh leaves is nch in vitamin C. Summer 

WOOD STRAWBERRY. R vesca. Not as commor^ the 
followmg species. Flowers and fruit smaller, on stalks that 
usually r^ above the leaves. Fmit more conical; seeds on 
surface. 3-6 m. (7.5-15 cm). Where found: Moist, mcky 
woods; openmgs. Canada, n. U.S. south to Mo.. Va. Flowers- 
May-Aug. 

COMMON STRAWBERRY. F. virginiana. Color pi. lo. 
Hauy. Stalks with flowers and fruit do not rise above leaves, 
fruit ovoid; seeds embedded in pits. 3-6 in (7 5-15 cm) 
Where found: Fields, open places. Most of our area. Flow- 
ers: Apnl-June. 

BI^BLES Young shoots (blackberries); leaves, firuit 
Eubus spp. Color pi. 11 (Common Blackberry) 
Kaspbemes, dewberries, and blackberries form a complex group 
of pnckly or bnstly shrubs with 3-5 leaflets. See p 184 
Use: Fruit, jelly, cold drink, tea, salad. 

Sprwo (blackberry jhoots); Summer (leaves, fruit) 
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Robyn McCurdy with chUdrcn at home at-f ^ 
«ie Tui Community, South Island, New— ^ 



i^ My mtention is to: 1) assess what 
resources ve available and identify the 
gaps; 2) approach pemumlture design 
course graduates with a sensitivity for 
children and education who have expertise 
«n ^wiHc fields of our curriculum which 
m marginally or poorly covered ...and ask 
uiem to wnie resource material (if this 
happens to be yow, please do contact meM- 
3)cffciJatc this developing curricula to a 
W4e of teachers willing to use it with 
o»eir classes and give feedback before 
evenhral publication, and; 4) present the 
rc^ cumculum in a low cost booklet 
and chm format which will form part of a 
senes of educational children's peima- 
culhiie books. 

Ediu>r's note: When completed, the 
^ ^f^idrenspermaculture curriculum and 
I "-[^^ce lists will be offered initially 
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Native American Gardening: Stories, Projects and Recipes for Families" 
Michael J. Caduto & Joseph Bruchac 



Sunflower Houses & Roots, Shoots, Buckets & Boots - Sharon Lovejoy 
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